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DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty to meet this obligation in all respects : 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 
THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 


' physically or mentally handicapped must be 





helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 

THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 




















EDITORIAL 


Child Welfare and Peace 


Judging by the statements that are sometimes made, 
one would think that the relation between child welfare and 
peace were quite a novel idea. Yet it was undoubtedly the 
dominating thought of Eglantyne Jebb when she founded the 
Save the Children International Union in Geneva in 1920, 
which since 1946 has been known as the International Union 
for Child Welfare, after its amalgamation with the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare 
(Brussels). 

Eglantyne Jebb was convinced of the vital necessity of 
striving to bring about peace among men. Her appeal to 
“ Save the Children ” was itself an indignant protest against 
the fact that millions of children had been the victims of the 
1914-18 war and the upheavals that followed in its wake. 
She could not rest content with relief brought to the sufferers 
by the movement she had created. She wanted to get at 
the root causes of such conflicts, and the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child she gave us was a means towards that end. 

She saw clearly that “ All wars, just or unjust, disastrous 
or victorious, are waged. against the child ”, and believed 
stoutly that peace would follow as soon as every child “ would 
be given the means requisite for its normal development, 
materially, morally and spiritually ”, and especially if it 
was “ brought up in the consciousness that its talents must 
be devoted to the service of its fellowmen ”. 

These were the governing ideas that guided the Union 
when, the need for emergency relief of child victims of the 
First World War having past, it turned its attention resolutely 
towards the raising of child welfare standards. 

Repeatedly the Union has reminded world public opin- 
ion that peace is imperative in the interests of the child. 
In 1932, for instance, the Union presented a report to the 
Disarmament Conference on the effects of the 1914-18 war 
upon children and the monstrous evils it had inflicted upon 
them ; it called on men and women from many countries, 
appalled by the ravages of war, to express their views ; it 
appealed to governments and peoples. 





CHILD WELFARE AND PEACE 





In 1946 the I.U.C.W. again urged governments and the 
United Nations to band themselves in a resolute effort to 
abolish war, the greatest of whose scourges is the threat. it 
holds for the happiness and welfare of the young. It was an 
offence to the conscience of mankind that children should 
suffer hunger and be driven to despair and death. 

However imperfect and incomplete international action 
for children may be, in essence it is trying to give concrete 
form to this determination. 

People sometimes say that to concentrate on child 
welfare without working specifically for peace is putting the 
cart before the horse. To pose the problem thus is,:in our 
view, a mistake. There is no opposition between the ideal of 
peace and child welfare ; they are fast linked together. One 
might equally well invert the proposition and say: There 
can be no peace without child welfare. Work for peace must 
inevitably bring about better conditions for children; 
securing better conditions for children promotes peace because 
it is a means of gradually eliminating injustice, resentment 
and hatred between individuals, between groups and be- 
tween nations, and of replacing these destructive forces by 
good will, brotherhood and fellowship. 

To-day more than ever, the support of everyone is needed 
to uphold the efforts of the United Nations for disarmament, 
to bring pressure to bear upon governments to recognize that 
if they honestly want peace they must allocate more and not 
less of their resources and efforts towards improving standards 
of living not only in their own country but also in the so- 
called under-developed countries which, faced with bigger 
problems, have fewer resources for solving them. 

This must be a disinterested effort; the only criterion 
must be the well-being of the child. It must not ignore or 
underestimate the immense amount of work that has already 
been done or is now in progress. Furthermore, by treating 
it as a high priority task the chances are increased of bring- 
ing about an immediate easing of international relations. 

Let those who are working in the child welfare field 
and who are sometimes overwhelmed by their crushing daily 
tasks take heart; let them hold fast to the thought that 
however small their personal contribution may be, it is an 
integrated effort in a vast crusade which will one day—a 
day not far distant we believe—bear abundant fruit. 
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Child Welfare in Japan 


“ All children shall be assured healthy minds and bodies 
and shall be guaranteeed freedom from want ”; “all chil- 
dren shall be provided with adequate nourishment, housing 
and clothing and shall be protected from disease and injury ”. 
These are some of the basic rights of Japanese children as 
established in the Children’s Charter (for text see page 9) 
which was adopted by the people of Japan on 5 May 1951. 

Even in countries with a well-developed economy and 
a generally high standard of living it has proved a very 
hard task to protect children from under-nourishment and 
disease. How much harder is it then to attain these objec- 
tives in a country known for its traditionally low standard 
of living ! 

Already before World War II Japan’s natural resources 
were far from sufficient to supply the needs of her dense 
population. With the loss of Korea, Formosa and Manchuria 
after the war she lost the areas from which she had so far 
imported one-sixth of her food. Before the war her economy 
was largely agricultural (in 1940, 46% of the working 
population belonged to agriculture, 25% to industry and 
29% to commerce, the professions, and domestic services). 
The destruction of industrial plants during the war, together 
with the growing difficulties of paying for the import of 
raw materials for industrial purposes, did not make the 
task of supplying the people with work and the means of 
livelihood easier. 

In the 10 years from October 1940 to October 1950, the 
population rose from 72% to over 83 millions, which repre- 
sents a density of 225 to the square kilometre, the highest 
rate for all Asian countries according to the U.N. Demographic 
Year Book for 1951. If the present rate of increase is sus- 
tained, it is estimated that by 1960 Japan’s population 
will be 93 to 94 millions. The demographic problem is 
therefore a serious one. 


Demographic Problems 


Under present economic conditions, agricultural workers 
and smallholders live on the very edge of existence, and most 
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industrial workers, too, have to content themselves with 
wages that are scarcely above this level. If the agricultural 
and industrial development cannot keep pace with the growth 
of the population, ways and means must be found to decrease 
the population surplus and thus avoid the prospect of lower- 
ing the standard of living still more. 


Can emigration of the surplus population solve this 
serious demographic problem? Japanese economists have 
worked out that 10 million people would have to leave the 
country, i.e. that during a period of 10 years, 2,500 adults 
would have to emigrate daily. But the history of emigration 
has shown that the Japanese have not readily responded 
to the great efforts made by their Government to encourage 
emigration, and above all, the immigration policy of countries 
that otherwise might have absorbed a greater number of 
Japanese (USA and Australia), has practically put an end 
to this way of easing the pressure. 


Since over-population remains a serious menace, family 
limitation has been advocated as the only alternative to 
further lowering of the standard of living. In a radio speech 


in 1947 the Prime Minister officially encouraged the people 


to make use of methods of birth control, and under the 
auspices of the Occupying Power the Government started 
a vigorous campaign for spreading the idea and practices of 
family limitation. They are now widely advertised and 
officially promoted through the Birth Control Institute, 
Tokyo, whose objects are research and promotion of planned 
parenthood. Its programme is served by a Mothers’ Clinic, 
lectures and publications, its official organ being the Japan 
Planned Parenthood Quarterly, written partly in English, 
partly in Japanese. The Government selects suitable contra- 
ceptives with the help of the Department of Pharmaceutical 
Questions, and is aided in its campaign by the League for 
Birth Control. Eugenic Centres, in addition to the Press, 
and in particular the popular women’s magazines, the radio 
and the cinema, serve the purpose of vulgarising the family 
planning idea. 


In 1948 the Japanese Diet passed two laws designed to 
further assist the lowering of the birth-rate. One is the 
Pharmaceutical Affairs Law, which became effective in April 
1949, legalising the marketing of contraceptives, providing 
they conform to the Pharmaceutical Affairs Bureau’s stan- 
dards. 
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The second law is the Eugenic Protection Law, promul- 
gated in 1948 and amended in 1949. It makes the “ eugenic 
operation ” legal and leaves it to the doctor’s discretion to 
perform sterilisation in cases of hereditary mental or physical 
diseases or deformities of the couple or of their relatives 
within the fourth degree of consanguinity ; further, if the life 
of the mother is endangered by pregnancy or delivery. 
Alternatively, in the above-mentioned cases this law gives 
the doctor the right to interrupt pregnancy at his discretion, 
with the consent of the person in question and spouse. Steri- 
lisation is also permitted if the mother has several children 
and her health condition seems to be appreciably weakened 
by each delivery. 

So far the Government seems dissatisfied with the 
outcome of its efforts, though the birth rate for 1950 shows 
‘a marked decrease (28.3°/o9 in 1950 against 33.2°/o9 in 1949, 
33.4°/o9 in 1948, 34.39/99 in 1947), and although nearly half a 
million abortions were authorised, i.e. 20.6 per cent. of all 
births. 

Various political parties have declared themselves in 
favour of the principle of family limitation, e.g. the Liberal 
Democrats, the Socialists and the Democrats. They only 
object to making birth control obligatory by law and giving 
official recognition to abortion. The People’s Party holds 
similar views, whereas the Communists are, in principle, 
against contraception and agree to it only as a temporary 
measure, hoping for a society that can afford as many 
children as their parents want. 


Nor can the attitude of religious leaders have been a 
decisive obstacle to the people’s wholehearted acceptance 
of the new principles. The two important religious groups 
in Japan are the Buddists and the Shintoists (together 
about 70% of the population). The priests of neither group, 
as a whole, have taken an official position for or against 
family limitation by means of contraception. The leaders 
of the Protestants and the Catholics object to these methods, 
but as the total number of Protestants (220,000) and Catholics 
(130,000) is relatively small, their influence cannot seriously 
counteract the official movement. 


Thus one can hardly say that any large-scale counter 
propaganda is thwarting the Government’s endeavours, and 
yet the great majority of the Japanese appear to be unwilling 
to adopt the idea of family limitation. It is, of course, 
too early to reach valid conclusions about the success or 
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failure of the Government’s policy, and difficult to ascertain 
the reasons for the people’s reluctance in following the official 
lead with more enthusiasm. But first of all, can the masses 
be expected to follow this lead in their most intimate 
life? How far are they able and willing to subdue their 
natural instincts to rationalisation or legislation. Among the 
reasons preventing the majority of the population from making 
use of contraceptives one may count Japan’s very old tradi- 
tion of having big families (at present 50% of all families 
have more than five children). Another reason is probably 
the fact that the peasants, who lack agricultural machinery, 
need many children to help them with their work. But it 
may also be that one of the strongest reasons for wanting 
children—even if it means having to live in great poverty— 
is the genuine love of the Japanese for their children. It 
may be difficult for them to interpret the official policy 
which advocates fewer children as a token of this very love 
for the child. They may not easily associate in their minds 
the campaign for lowering the number of children with the 
other campaign which aims at raising the standards of the 
child’s physical and mental health and its general wellbeing. 


The Children’s Charter 


The policy of family limitation contains a destructive 
element. It can, however, be considered as closely connect- 
ed with the constructive policy of building up child welfare 
and child protection services. Both efforts have, in fact, 
the same goal. The goal is expressed in the first chapter 
of the Child Welfare Law of 12 December 1947 (amended in 
1948, 1949 and 1950) : 


Article 1. All the Nation shall endeavour to have the 
children born and grow up with healthy mind and body. 
‘ Every child shall have equal opportunity for the secur- 
ity of life and loving care. 


Article 2. The State and local public bodies as well 
as the guardians of the children shall be responsible for 
their healthy growth both in mind and body. 


Article 3. The preceding two Articles, pointing out the 
principle to insure the welfare of children, shall be always 
borne in mind in the enforcement of all the laws and ordin- 
ances relating to children. 
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Love of the child is also expressed in the Children’s 
Charter of 5 May 1951. The statutory and voluntary work 
for children in Japan bears witness to the determination 
of the Japanese to spare no effort to put into practice the 
lofty principles that guide them in their work for their 
children. 


Children’s Charter 


We, the people of Japan, in accordance with the spirit 
of the Constitution, do adopt this Charter to establish 
correct ideas toward children and thus bring about the well- 
being of all children. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Children shall be respected as human beings. 

Children shall be given due regard as members of 
society. 

Children shall be brought up in good environment. 


TEXT 


1. All children shall be assured healthy minds and bodies 
and shall be guaranteed freedom from want. 


2. All children shall be entitled to be brought up in 
their homes with proper love, knowledge and skill. 

Those children not having homes shall be brought up 
in an environment having similar advantages. 


3. All children shall be provided with adequate 
nourishment, housing and clothing and shall be protected 
from disease and injury. 


4. All children shall be educated in accordance with 
their individuality and capacity and so guided that they 
will honestly and independently discharge their responsibil- 
ities as members of society. 


5. All children shall be so guided that they may love 
nature, respect science and art, and accept the virtues of 
morality. 


6. All children shall be assured access to schooling and 
be provided with complete educational facilities. 


7. All children shall be provided with opportunity 
to receive vocational guidance and. training. 
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8. All children shall be fully protected from exploita- 
tion in labor so that their mental and physical development 
shall not be lost and that their lives as children not be 
hampered. 


9. All children shall be assured access to wholesome 
recreational and cultural resources and be protected from 
evil environments. 


10. All children shall be protected from abuse, exploit- 
ation, neglect and other harmful treatment. Children who 
have committed wrongful acts shall be provided with adequate 
protection and guidance. 


11. All children who are mentally or physically han- 
dicapped shall be provided with appropriate medical care, 
education and protection. 


12. All children shall be so guided that they may be 
united with one another in the spirit of love and sincerity 
and as good citizens devote themselves to the peace and 
culture of mankind. 


In its essentials this Charter differs in no way from 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, promulgated in 
1923 by the International Union for Child Welfare (for 
revised text see page 2). 


Development and Post-War Situation 


The oldest annals of Japan, going back to the fifth 
century A.D., refer to relief measures the Imperial household 
provided for victims of floods, earthquakes, fire, etc., and in 
particular for foundlings to be cared for after such emer- 
gencies. Again, in the twelfth century, the rulers are report- 
ed to have been interested in relief work for children, but 
their provisions, too, appear to be mostly emergency measures. : 

Thus, on the whole, in Japan, just as in most other 
countries, the responsibility for looking after needy children 
was for many centuries largely left to private people. In 
accordance with the tradition of the patriarchal family 
system, orphan children would often find shelter with rela- 
tives or even with friends, or would be assisted by Buddhist 
priests. Unorganised private relief measures did not change 
during the long period in which the economic system of 
Japan remained what it had been, namely, an economy 
based mainly on small-scale agriculture and cottage industries. 
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The political and economic changes following the 
restoration of the Imperial régime in 1868 brought about 
noteworthy innovations also in the field of child welfare. 
Foreign ideas, especially from Europe and America, from 
which the country had for so long been shielded, influenced 
the development of a new system of measures to protect 
children from need and exploitation and assist them to 
grow up as happy and useful citizens, healthy in body and 
mind. 

Among the laws promulgated during this period may 
be mentioned the Law Concerning Minimum Age of Industrial 
Workers (1923) ; Law Concerning the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children (1933); Child Protection Law (1933), and the 
Mother and Child Protection Law (1937). 

Further progress in child welfare and child protection 
was made in the period following the end of World War II. 
The Ministry of Social Welfare refers to this new impetus in 
these words: “ Since the surrender, the child welfare work 
of our country has developed remarkably and is increasingly 
developing, due partly to the post-war needs to be answered 
and partly to the fact that the concerned party of the 
Allied Forces have attached much importance to this, and 
G.H.Q. and the Regional Civil Affairs Sections have given 
technical assistance and practical guidance which we lack 
so much. ” 


After Japan’s surrender the general standard of living 
was very low, and the needs of the weakest section of the 
population, the 32 million children, were alarming. On 1 
February 1947, the Children’s Bureau of the Ministry of 
Welfare, made an investigation concerning the number of 
orphans and counted 123,504 children under 18 years without 
parents, of whom 107,108 lived with relatives or friends, 
12,216 were in the charge of welfare agencies, and 4,201 
made a living by vagrancy. It is presumed, however, that 
the number of children who, at some time or other, lived 
a vagrant life was considerably higher, perhaps over 7,000, 
that is, about 5% of the total number without parents. 

The Children’s Bureau has also made an attempt to 
assess the scope of juvenile delinquency. The figures given 
for each of the five years between 1945 and 1949 show a 
marked increase. Taking the total number of juvenile 
delinquents for 1945 (28,285) as 100, the equivalents for the 
succeeding years are—1l1946: 219; 1947: 228; 1948: 267; 
1949: 279. But these statistical data are probably less 
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alarming than they look at first sight, for they refer to all 
children who were arrested by the police. The figures 
contain a considerable number of children who committed 
only minor offences. One may assume also that the police 
became gradually more aware of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and in consequence gave more attention to 
the young offenders. This increase of interest may well 
be reflected in the increased numbers arrested. 


Child Welfare Administration and Child Welfare Law 


The growing interest in and understanding of child 
welfare and child protection led to the creation of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Ministry of Welfare. This national 
central office was inaugurated in March 1947. It has four 
sections : Planning, Protection, Nursery Care, and Maternity 
and Child Hygiene. Many of the large cities have special 
Children’s Sections. In.other towns and villages the child 
welfare services are part of the Social Affairs Sections. 

A comprehensive Child Welfare Law came into force on 
1 January 1948. The spirit of this Law, covering children 
under 18, and in specified cases up to 20 years of age, becomes 
evident from its first three Articles quoted above. It lays 
down the rules for setting up Child Welfare Councils, Child 
Welfare Centres and for the selection and training of compe- 
tent personnel. 

Apart from the Central Child Welfare Council under 
the Ministry of Welfare, each of the 46 prefectures has its 
Child Welfare Council; in addition, many Child Welfare 
Councils have been established on the municipal level. They 
comprise Officials, appointed by the central, prefectural or 
municipal authorities, as well as representatives of private 
child welfare agencies and other competent people, such as 
men of letters, educators and doctors. The Councils are 
advisory bodies called upon to give their advice and opinions 
on child welfare, for example, films and reading matter, 
and to answer enquiries or make surveys. 

The bodies carrying out the practical measures are 
called Child Welfare Centres and Child Welfare Agencies. 
Child Welfare Centres have been set up in each prefecture. 
Among their tasks are observation and classification of 
children to be sent to institutions or placed in foster families. 
They see to it that neglected children, orphans or children 
of parents too poor to bring them up, find the protection 
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they need, and they aim at preventing the practice of child 
slavery. Child guidance clinics, delinquent children placed 
in institutions and the mentally and physically handicapped 
also come within their jurisdiction. Generally speaking, 
they care for all children in need of assistance. 

The technical term “ Child Welfare Agency ” applies to 
a wide range of institutions. The Child Welfare Law rules 
that it includes maternity hospitals, homes for infants and 
for widowed mothers and their children, day nurseries, 
recreational centres for children, homes for children in need 
of care and protection, and for the mentally or physically 
handicapped, and educational institutions for delinquent 
or pre-delinquent children. Child Welfare Agencies are either 
run by the State, the prefectural and municipal authorities, 
or by voluntary organisations. In 1950 there were in exist- 
ence nearly 3,000 private child welfare agencies. These are 
supervised by the authorities, who can cause them to sus- 
pend their services or to close down if they do not conform 
to the required standards. 

The Child Welfare Law contains provisions for the 
welfare of each of the categories of children cared for by 
the above-mentioned agencies. It provides the legal basis 
for better maternal and child health; it establishes the pro- 
cedure for dealing with juvenile delinquents; it includes 
regulations concerning the supervision of foster children and 
of children in need of care and protection. Child begging is 
prohibited, as well as the display of crippled children in 
shows, the employment of children under fifteen years in 
acrobatic or other public performances, or in establishments 
where alcoholic drinks are served. The Law lays down a 
number of other rules which aim at protecting the child from 
moral danger. 


As the enforcement of the Child Welfare Law and its 
application in the right spirit are so largely dependent on 
the personnel available for the practical and the adminis- 
trative work, the Law deals also with the selection and train- 
ing of personnel. It provides for the appointment of child 
welfare officers whose task it is to work for the promotion 
of the welfare of children, and of expectant and nursing 
mothers, advising them on matters concerning their care, 
health and general welfare. These officers are employed 
by prefectural governments and are attached to Child Welfare 
Centres or other local offices. In 1950 there were 455; 
their number is to be considerably increased. They qualify 
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for appointment if they have two years of practical experience 
in health and welfare work for children and expectant or 
nursing mothers, or if they have a university degree in 
psychology, education, sociology or medicine, or have gra- 
duated from a training school for child welfare workers, or 
have equivalent qualifications. 

Voluntary workers play an important role in the general 
welfare services in Japan, and their help is also of great 
value in the field of child welfare. The Child Welfare Law 
lays down that they must have a thorough knowledge of 
the living conditions of children and mothers to be able 
to give them assistance. and guidance. They are “good 
neighbours ” co-operating with the child welfare officials 
among whose duties it is to give the voluntary workers the 
necessary instructions. 

Then there are provisions for specialists. The “ nursery 
teachers ” (as the women who take care of children in 
institutions are called) must fulfil the following conditions : 
they must either have been trained at recognised training 
schools for nursery teachers, or have passed the examinations 
for nursery teachers, or have been active for five years or 
more in child welfare services. 


Maternal and Child Health 


The rate of infant mortality is one of the best yard- 
sticks to gauge the health problems and health services of 
a country. Recently published vital statistics covering the 
last 50 years show that the infant mortality rate (number 
of deaths per 1000 live births during the first 12 months) 
has dropped from 155.6°/99 (in 1900) to 59.8°/o9 (in 1950), 
that is, by 61.6%, whereas the general death rate fell in 
the same period only by 46.3%, namely, from 20.3 (per 
1000 of population) to 10.9. During the same period the 
birth rate fell from 34.3 to 28.3 per thousand of population. 

In 1947, care for mothers and children was given a 
new impetus through the setting up of a Maternal and 
Child Health Section as one part of the newly-created 
Children’s Bureau. There had been statutory and. volun- 
tary health services for mothers and children before, going 
back to the beginning of the century. In 1926, the Govern- 
ment encouraged the setting ‘up of child health clinics in 
large cities, and in the same year, with the help of an Imperial 
grant, the Association for the Care of Maternity and Child- 
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hood was established. It has done fine work in its field. 
Eleven years later another important step forward was 
made by the promulgation of the Health Centre Law, which 
led to the creation of Health Centres for consultation and 
guidance in the various parts of the country. This was the 
first time that a maternal and child health programme was 
carried out on a national basis. After the outbreak of 
war in 1940, the Government took further steps for improv- 
ing the health of pregnant and nursing mothers and of infants 
and children of pre-school age. It also encouraged the parents 
to have more children. But it -was only after the calamities 
of the war and the collapse in the post-war period that the 
services for the health of mothers and children were system- 
atically developed. 

The Health Centres, of which there were about 720 in 
the whole country in 1950, are the focus of the maternal 
and child health activities. They hold: maternity and child 
welfare clinics and provide for home visiting services. This 
work is usually carried out by officers but they are aided 
by voluntary workers—doctors, dentists, midwives, public 
health nurses. It is obligatory for the pregnant woman: to 
consult a doctor or midwife and to register with the author- 
ities. From them she receives a handbook on pre-natal 
and post-natal care and on the child health services avail- 
able to her. Those who cannot pay for health guidance 
services receive them free of charge. If medical treatment is 
necessary it is also provided. 


The Orthopedically Handicapped Child 


Among the Government’s health programmes much 
attention ‘has recently been given to the services for ortho- 
pedically handicapped children. The foundation on which 
to build up these services was laid by the Chief of the Ortho- 
pedic Department of Tokyo University, who had advocated 
the creation of a rehabilitation centre for such children since 
1924. It was opened in 1942, in Tokyo, as a hospital and 
convalescent home, providing all-round rehabilitation ser- 
vices including surgical treatment, physical therapy, remedial 
exercises, occupational therapy, education and social ser- 
vices for children from all over the country. Thus were 
combined in one and the same institution, for the first time, 
the varied services which, up to then, had been provided 
only separately and not integrated into one total plan. 
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It is on the principles of this centre—the greater part of 
which was destroyed during the war—that the Maternal 
and Child Health Section of the Children’s Bureau has | 
built up its current programme of aid to the orthopedically 
handicapped child. 

There are as yet no accurate figures available for the 
whole country, but recent statistics show that in selected 
districts (Tokyo and Osaka) 12 to 13°/o9 of the children must 
be considered as orthopedically handicapped. Since the 
end of 1949, mobile clinics have been held in various parts 
of the country. The participating group of orthopedists, 
nurses, public health nurses and vocational guidance experts 
explained to the local population the causes of crippling and 
how to prevent them, and showed the method and technique 
of team approach. The great interest roused through 
these clinics among officials and public resulted in bringing 
thousands of children to the fore to receive proper guidance. 
The next step was to stimulate the prefectural governments 
to create their own permanent clinics. Each of the 46 pre- 
fectures is to have its own clinic, one of the major functions 
of which will be early tracing. The system of mobile clinics 
will not be abandoned, however, as the number of permanent 
clinics is not likely to be sufficient for a long time to come. 

Institutional care for orthopedically handicapped chil- 
dren as provided for by the Child Welfare Law is at present 
available in several hospitals; more are under construction. 
They are conceived as integrated services, comprising medical 
and surgical treatment, physical. and occupational therapy, 
social service, education and recreation. In spite of the 
systematic approach to this problem, much remains to be 
done both for the enlightenment of the public and for the 
training of competent personnel, especially nurses, physical 
and occupational therapists and social workers. 


Popularising Child Welfare Ideas 


In Japan, as elsewhere, the voluntary organisations 
play a very important part in rousing general public interest 
in child welfare and in spreading knowledge about such mat- 
ters. One of the most popular features serving this purpose 
in Japan is the Child Welfare Week. Its idea originated 
from the publicity day for the protection of babies and 
infants, held for the first time in 1921, organised by the 
Japanese Kindergarten Society. In 1926, by a resolution 
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of the National Conference of Child Protection, the First 
National Children’s Day was held on a national scale. Its 
aim was to help to reduce infant mortality. Since then 
Children’s Day has been celebrated annually on 5 May. 
Out of this custom grew Child Welfare Week, now observed 
annually throughout the country. Each year emphasis 
has been laid on a different problem, Child Welfare Week 
thus giving a most welcome chance of focusing the different 
aspects of child welfare and bringing them home to the 
public by means of talks, the radio, the press, posters, exhibit- 
ions, discussions, children’s parties, sports days, health 
examinations and -so on. Since 1948 Children’s Day 
(5 May) has become by law a national holiday. It is held 
to remind people “to respect the personality of children, to 
promote the happiness of children, and to give thanks to 
mothers ”. 

It is the voluntary workers who carry out most of the 
Child Welfare Week activities, and it seems unlikely that the 
Government could attain any of its bold objectives in the 
field of child welfare if it were not supported by the volun- 
tary workers and their organisations. 
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Psychological and Vocational Problems 
of Young Refugees 


By Irene KiESERITSKY 


Member of the Refugee (Heimatvertriebene) Section, 
Bavarian Ministry of the Interior, Munich 


Young people have not yet taken firm root in the world, 
although they are planted in its midst. They have still to dis- 
cover themselves and define their attitude towards its complex- 
ity. They are not interested so much in the present : it is from 
the future that they expect happiness. Hope is their birth- 
right, no matter how depressing their actual situation, or 
how matter-of-fact they may seek to appear. Young refu- 
gees are no different in this respect from other young people. 
Separation from the homeland was not so hard for them as 
for their parents, because they were not so consciously 
rooted in it. Whatever the fatherland meant for the adult 
in connection with his professional activity, his family 
relationships, his home or his farm—in losing his homeland 
he lost something which had become part of himself. The 
young person who was uprooted while still a child does not 
experience the bitterness of the loss to the same extent. He 
adapts himself in a new environment more easily than his par- 
ents, who rebel against their fate, make comparisons with the 
past and, of course, idealise it. . They feel it a duty to trans- 
mit their heritage to the young so as to ensure its continuance. 
They are grieved to see their children discard their native 
dialect and adopt strange customs. The younger the chil- 
dren were at the time of the transplanting, the less like refu- 
gees they are apt to feel. 

The fact that young people adapt themselves easily 
to a new milieu should not mislead us into concluding too 
hastily that young refugees raise no problems and need no 
help. Mere adjustment is not enough. The feeling of 
“ belonging ” is essential if they are to lave a positive atti- 
tude and a sense of responsibility towards their new country. 

Although many of the young refugees have been able 
to secure a vocational training or satisfactory employment 
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and are now living under tolerable conditions, numerous 
others have not been so successful. They remain outsiders, 
particularly if they reside in areas with poor communications 
and work opportunities, or continue to live in the stultifying 
atmosphere of the camps. 

Of course, the war and its aftermath have left their 
mark on all the younger generation, but the young refugee 
is particularly severely hit, for he has been torn from his 
former milieu and has had to suffer exile, privations and 
traumatic experiences, whose imprint on his impressionable 
young mind may be lasting. and harmful. The positive 
values of the new environment.do not immediately replace 
those he has lost. He does not enjoy the same advantages 
of stability and of “ belonging ” as the local youth, and very 
often is not accepted by them. 


Family and Economic Conditions 


As a rule, we think of the child as growing up in a setting 
which gives him security and a certain orientation. This 
is composed of the home with ‘its intimate atmosphere, the 
many little tasks of daily life, school, apprenticeship or 
higher studies, and, pervading all, the loving care and affec- 
tion of the parents, who also provide the material security 
of the home. The child does not realise how much he needs 
this security so long as he is enjoying it, but he misses it 
immediately if he should unhappily lose it. In spite of his 
urge towards independence, he needs a guide and an example 
on which to pattern his life. But these elementary needs of 
security may have been badly shaken, or even quite destroyed. 

What is. the effect on the young person when the normal 
framework of his life collapses ? He sees around him unem- 
ployment and poverty, the disintegration of family life, the 
relaxing of morals, the undermining of authority, the regimen- 
tation of life and the absorption of the individual in the mass. 
How can we expect such a young person to have the maturity 
and the strength of character to overcome difficulties, to 
be resourceful and self-reliant, and to be a better example 
for his own offspring than his: parents have been for him ? 

The young refugee once saw his world crumble to no- 
thing, and—what is perhaps even more serious—he saw his 
parents faced by the disappearance of all they valued. He 
witnessed them in embarrassing and undignified situations. 
Whereas the experience of being cut off from all his traditional 
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ways of life might give more fortitude and poise to the adult 
and lead him to re-evaluate property, success and achieve- 
ment, the child was too immature to gain by what to him 
represented above all a severe shock. 

When the refugees on the high road reached an emer- 
gency abode, when fear and insecurity were replaced by a 
feeling of modest security, they felt this to be at first an 
immense progress. But when such conditions did not 
improve later it was difficult to feel really at home, especially 
as people living in less favourable conditions than their 
neighbours tend not to be considered by the latter as their 
equals. 

‘ Unemployment, poverty and bad housing are typical 
to-day of the lot of countless refugees, and it is against this 
background that the attitude and feeling of the refugee must 
be seen. In Bavaria, for instance, refugees constitute one- 
fifth of the population and account for one-third of the 
unemployed. If they lose their jobs they remain out of 
work longer than the indigenous population. They get the 
lower grades of occupations and if any cuts have to be made, 
they are the first to be dismissed. Above all, it is almost 
impossible for them to set up for themselves, or to aspire 
to the higher posts. A former. civil servant or shop-keeper 
who finds himself in a village, the farmer who is set down in 
a small town, have no opportunity to use their knowledge 
and experience. Refugees are hindered by all sorts of 
administrative restrictions. Having no money, they cannot 
travel to present themselves for a personal interview with a 
prospective employer. Consequently young and old of 
both sexes wear themselves out in ill-paid work for which 
they are not fitted, or stubbornly continue to look for employ- 
ment rather than seek public assistance. For many young- 
sters the sight of their parents’ idleness has a more damaging 
effect than their own unemployment. In the long run, 
the mother who persuades her son to give up all thought of 
an apprenticeship and accept any kind of paid work is 
doing hrm less harm than one who tries to make do with the 
allowance and tells him not to tire himself out with work 
when so many others pass the time quite pleasantly doing 
nothing! One unemployed worker in a community often feels 
responsible for his own fate and makes an effort to get into 
line again; but a whole group of out-of-works—especially 
if they are all together in a camp—are rapidly reduced to 
a state of apathy. 
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The resulting poverty is much harder for the refugee 
than for the ordinary citizen, for he has nothing in reserve, 
nor any family or friends capable of giving him a helping 
hand. The slightest purchase becomes a problem, and the 
little things he is forced to do without appear all the more 
desirable. Not infrequently an out-of-work refugee is criti- 
cised for buying a radio on the instalment system, without 
considering that for a person of a certain educational level, 
forced to live in a remote village or in a camp, a radio is the 
only link with the world of culture, art and politics. Worsted 
in a hopeless fight, some react by bitterness, revolt, or extrem- 
ist opinions, while others drift into a dull resignation. 

The lack of housing is the crowning tragedy. A home 
of one’s own, no matter how modest it may be, is the funda- 
mental condition for an ordered family life and the key to 
proper adjustment in a strange country. Yet countless 
refugees live in the most wretched conditions, in temporary 
shelters or attics, in sheds that have been made more or less 
habitable but lack the elementary amenities. Or maybe 
they are sub-tenants, with all the inconveniences inherent 
in sharing a kitchen and other commodities. Constant 
preoccupation with the petty cares of daily life makes the 
refugees give them an exaggerated importance—hence their 
scale of values is falsified and their horizon narrowed. 


Life in the Camps 


Over 340,000 refugees in western Germany are still 
living in camps, in other words, crowded together in large 
huts. And this has been going on for from three to six 
years. Because of the overcrowding, the slightest disagree- 
ment degenerates into a quarrel. Mothers are worn out, 
as the strain of running a household under such conditions 
is much worse than if they were living in a normal home. 
Children have nowhere to play, and no quiet place to do 
their homework. The privacy of the home ceases, in fact, 
to have any meaning, and with all the good will in the 
world, it is impossible to bring up children properly. To 
avoid disputes with other occupants, children’s misdeeds 
are passed over in silence, or the offending youngster is given 
a hasty slap, perhaps not the most suitable punishment to 
fit the offence. To maintain the barest elements of order 
and cleanliness in one’s little corner demands constant watch- 
fulness, for quite often a bit of wall, a portion of a window, 
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or fraction of a table in the centre of the. room fixes the 
boundary of a family’s living space. It is pathetic to see 
a woman trying to brighten up the place with a pretty cur- 
tain or a few flowers, or exhibiting with pride the kitchen 
pots and pans she has succeeded in assembling. Meanwhile, 
the clothes continue to hang from nails hammered into the 
wall, the kitchen utensils and food go under the bed with 
the chamber-pot, while the bed itself is used as a seat as well 
as a larder. Naturally, the children are in the way, and it 
is a relief when they can play out-of-doors. 

Approximately 90,000 children and 45,000 young people 
between 14 and 25 are still living in these conditions. The 
interference of strangers in the family, bad examples and the 
sight of the most intimate acts have a harmful effect on the 
young, although it should not be assumed that mimicking 
those acts is necessarily a proof of immorality. 

For the small children there is sometimes a day nursery 
where they learn the rudiments of good manners and how to 
be orderly and to concentrate a little. The songs and stories 
they hear do a little towards filling the gap left by their 
parents. They are even able to sleep in peace, a blessing 
often denied them in the noisy huts at night. 

Whereas children of school age are kept “ occupied ” 
for a few hours a day, adolescents are left to their own devices, 
and in only a small number of camps is there someone avail- 
able to take charge of them. Football played in the alleys 
between the huts generally leads to broken windows and 
scenes with neighbours. The camp administration usually has 
no funds for cultural purposes —libraries, artistic or literary 
occupations, or excursions— and consequently the young 
people eagerly welcome. the efforts of associations and 
other groups to, brighten their lives. 

The most crying need, however, is to get them out of 
their surroundings. The forced promiscuity, lasting for 
years, has destroyed the real community spirit, and the 
monotony of their lives, their segregation from the rest of the 
world and remoteness from the urban centres all combine to 
limit their horizon and make them awkward in society. To- 
day they are sometimes criticised for being too apathetic 
and for their inability to do things for themselves, whereas 
formerly they were reproached for being too exacting and 
refusing to adapt themselves. 

The refugee is not inclined to spend money on improving 
or beautifying his dwelling when he knows it is only tem- 
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porary. On the other hand, even if he has a chance of 
getting a proper flat outside the camp, he hesitates to take 
it for fear of not being able to furnish it or pay the rent 
regularly. In fact, he cannot take a flat without a job, 
and all! too often there is no work to be had in the vicinity 
when he has at last found one. So the vicious circle is closed. 
The refugees are the last to benefit from the new housing, 
the rents being, in general, far beyond their means. 


Vocational Training and Employment 


The crucial problem for the young refugee is vocational 
training and a paid job when he has. completed it. It 
appears that children soon pick up in health after a period 
of undernourishment, and most of them have no great 
difficulty in catching up with their schooling. To resume 
an interrupted training is a much more serious business, 
for it means bridging a considerable gap after a long period 
of idleness. Some of the gaps in school instruction can never 
be repaired. Many young people who are repatriated after 
living in another country are also up against great difficulties, 
for the first thing they have to do is to learn German. There 
are young people in the camps who are fully conscious of 
their deficiencies, who refuse to go to see a good film, or read 
the books placed at their disposal, because they are ashamed 
to admit that they do not know the meaning of so many 
words. For the same reason they are reluctant to write 
to a prospective employer. They stand but a poor chance 
of getting one of the few apprenticeships that fall vacant, 
as not only do they lack the necessary background know- 
ledge, but they are no longer capable of memorising or con- 
centrating. In fact, school-leavers of 14 with a good certifi- 
cate stand a better chance than those one or two years older, 
and a considerably better one than those two to: five years 
their senior. Of course, the situation varies according to 
whether the area is rich in industries and crafts or, on the 
contrary, is entirely isolated from the main urban centres. 

The young workers’ hostels that have been created in 
recent years are but a partial solution to the problem of 
distance, as employers are still prejudiced against “ foreign- 
ers ”, and particularly against “those good-for-nothing 
camp boys”. The parents themselves sometimes make 
desperate efforts to obtain a vocational training for their 
children, whilst others—and this is particularly true of the 
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Volksdeutsche from South-East Europe where the patriarchial 
character of the family still persists—are very loath to let 
their children go away from home. Employment bureaus 
also have a tendency to direct young people only to occup- 
ations where there is a temporary shortage of manpower, 
to offer girls nothing but domestic work, and to impress 
upon children of 14 that they must be the breadwinner of 
the family, rather than turn their thoughts to vocational 
training. 


Relations With Local Population 


Just as parents suffer most on account of their children, 
who constitute their chief—often their only—aim in life, 
so, inversely, the young person suffers when he has no hope 
and no aim in life. 

A common interest in work, training or sport, is a great 
factor in bringing the local young people and the refugees 
together. A conversation overheard in a train recently, 
between four young workers, discussing their firm with 
much animation, confirms this opinion. One of them, with a 
foreign accent, was the subject of some friendly teasing. 
How different from the groups of adolescents playing cards 
all morning in the camp canteen ! 

Their situation is further aggravated by the indiffer- 
ence or frank hostility of the local population, or the seemingly 
endless tangles of red tape. The same people who complain 
incessantly of “ the refugees ” -will often lend a helping hand 
to the individual. Nevertheless, the young adolescent, 
with his strong sense of justice, feels that there is one rule 
for the local population and another for his kind. Above 
all, he cannot understand why the former resent the refugees 
as a threat to their standard of living. This is one of the 
reasons why he rarely approaches the authorities, as he is 
sceptical of their impartiality. He is impatient of red tape 
and dislikes being regarded as a case number ; what he wants 
is to be treated as a human being. 


To Facilitate Adjustment 


All these factors combine to explain why the young refu- 
gee needs sympathetic handling to make him feel at ease 
in his new environment. A show of indifference or revolt 
is often but a mask for inner anxiety and a feeling of inade- 
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quacy. Life has taught him to be pliant, unassuming and 
to have a proper respect for hard facts, but at the expense 
of his inner harmony. He is sometimes expected to have 
the maturity of an adult, without having enjoyed the normal 
experiences of youth. Unlike others, he has not stored-up 
memories of a carefree childhood which later on in life can 
be a source of strength and comfort. His lot has been 
suffering, privations and violence—all things from which 
children are normally shielded. A hopeless outlook and the 
lack of a purpose in life are particularly harmful for an idle 
young person. Youth is, as a rule, not given to bitterness, 
and its resilience helps it to throw off experiences and not 
take them too tragically. Indeed, it is matter for constant 
astonishment to note young people’s faculty of adjustment 
and the ease with which they revert to a positive attitude if 
the isolation has not lasted too long, and they are given a 
chance. 

The foregoing description indicates the type of measures 
that should be taken to improve the conditions of the young 
people and facilitate their adjustment, namely : strengthen 
the family as a social unit, provide vocational training and 
employment ; break down the barrier between the refugees 
and the outside world and let them meet the local young 
people on an equal footing; encourage them to take an 
interest and participate in public affairs; foster their self- 
confidence and, not least, help them to keep a living relation- 
ship with the older generation. 

High priority must be given to housing, vocational 
training and employment. New homes must be built and 
fitted up, as well as workers’ and students’ hostels ; camps and 
slum quarters must be cleared ; day nurseries and clubs for 
schoolchildren developed ; new apprenticeship and employ- 
ment possibilities created ; vocational guidance and employ- 
ment bureaus more extensively used; and, of course, the 
necessary social and health services for children and adults 
alike must be increased. It is clear that all this cannot 
be achieved at one blow, but so long as the problem is not 
attacked at the roots, any palliatives must be seized upon 
that will mitigate the conditions that so hamper the develop- 
ment of the young refugees. Paramount among these is 
to provide some antidote to their prolonged idleness, some 
stimulus to work and to use their leisure more purposefully. 

The Labour authorities have taken some steps in this 
field by creating public works programmes as well as a few 
individual activities, also by arranging training courses in 
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various crafts. Examples of public works are the levelling 
of a playing field and the erection of a camp library. Indi- 
vidual activities include voluntary aid to old, sick or handi- 
capped persons, and work in communal institutions and 
services. For girls there are dressmaking and domestic 
classes. Young people are encouraged to take the basic 
training courses by the promise that they will be given 
priority when vacancies occur, and that the time so spent 
will be deducted from the length of their formal training. 
A ninth school year or alternatively special classes have 
been introduced to meet intellectual needs. These courses 
are designed either to fill the gaps in general education or to 
enable young people to go on to higher studies. It would 
be desirable to extend these provisions to the isolated villages 
and camps. 

It would be well worth while to make available, at a price 
within the means of the young people, good literature, con- 
certs and theatres. Games and sports are proper to the 
development of physical growth and should not be limited 
to football. Excursions in the vicinity and others farther 
afield, involving possibly a stay at a youth hostel, are an 
excellent means of familiarising newcomers with the land, 
customs and people of the new country. They are also a 
means of meeting the local youth on an equal footing, as they 
do in sports, amateur theatricals, youth associations, and any 
common activities such as social evenings, when the local 
young people and the refugees take their turn to do the 
honours and present their own culture. 

Membership of specialised groups—choirs, dramatic art, 
handicrafts, etc.—encourage self-expression and the cultivat- 
ion of gifts to give pleasure not only to the young people 
themselves but to others also. Every collective activity 
is an emotional release. The best way to forget oneself 
and one’s own troubles is to think of others. 


Every town and village should have its community 
centre where the young people can meet in pleasant surround- 
ings, and which they can run themselves. Curiously enough, 
it has been noted that where such centres have been set 
up for young refugees, the’ local young people soon begin 
to frequent them too. 

The adolescents still living in the camps need special 
stimulus and encouragement, as they are the most deprived 
o contact with normal life and the least able to help them- 
selves. 
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Competent youth leaders are hard to find, and the 
problem is all the more troublesome as young people in camps 
are more antagonistic to being organised than normal youth. 
No easy solution is in sight, because on the one hand, the 
young person should be encouraged to emancipate himself 
from the camp, and on the other, so ‘long as he is obliged to 
live there he must be taught to take his share of responsibil- 
ity in the community life. The. approach to the problem 
must be two-fold: multiply the activities which bring the 
young people into contact with the outside world, at least 
part of the time, and improve. conditions in the camp itself. 

Regular work has proved an. awkward problem—at 
least in Bavaria—partly because of the lack of suitable 
clothes and shoes and, it must be said, partly because 
of the negative attitude of the young people themselves or of 
their parents. For instance, it has proved quite impossible 
to enforce the rule of doing four hours’ work a day in 
return for their keep. 

In the more important camps—the smaller ones always 
tend to be overlooked—private organisations have succeeded 
in instituting some pre-vocational training classes : repair- 
shops, work in connection with the day nurseries, canteens, 
workshops, camp administration offices, and occasionally, in 
finding some jobs outside the camp, too. All the camps of 
some size have their day nurseries and junior clubs, also 
their own schools if the local school is too far away, or too 
small to accommodate the refugee children. Often teachers 
give their time to the children outside school hours, or arrange 
something for the adolescents—organise singing and toy- 
making classes, socials, and the like. They also try to 
persuade those who have passed the compulsory school age 
but have not yet found work to continue their studies. 

While there is not much difficulty in getting the young 
people to join in sports and games, it is not so easy to make 
them work on their own. There is practically no corporate 
feeling, though occasionally a small group will form and stick 
together. 

One of the main problems is to find a room where the 
young people can be by themselves. The following will 
illustrate their lack of practical enterprise. In one large 
camp a room, equipped with a table, cupboard and a small 
collection of books, was put at their disposal. For a few 
weeks they were crazy about ping-pong. No doubt some 
would occasionally have liked to sit down with a book for a 
change, but they did not realize that it was the lack of chairs 
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which prevented them from doing so, until one day a visitor 
drew their attention to the fact. Even then, they were not 
inspired to rush out and get some chairs, though when 
someone procured a few for them they were most grateful. 


In a few camps voluntary organisations like the YMCA 
or refugee societies have set up simple clubs under the manage- 
ment of a youth leader, and as a result it has been possible to 
organise talks, social evenings and group activities. 

A notable contribution of the Norwegian Aid for Europe 
has been the community centres that have been set up in 
some of the camps, each comprising several rooms, furnished 
and equipped for a number of different uses. Here again, 
the local youth associations have co-operated well. 

Contacts with the outside world are always extremely 
valuable. Occasionally the students of a school of social 
work spend a week-end in the camp and teach some new 
games ; from time to time the pupils of a vocational school 
on a holiday tour will make a halt at the camp and give a 
Punch-and-Judy show, or start up some lively discussions. 
Occasionally a dramatic group will give a performance in a 
neighbouring camp. The visit of university students during 
the summer vacation has proved particularly stimulating. 
They lend a hand in improving the premises and give new 
stimulus to the various groups. They also encourage the 
young people to do things for themselves, and, holidays 
over, they continue to take an interest in “their ” camp. 
As a by-product, these visits have the happy result of renew- 
ing the parents’ interest in their children and inspiring them 
to provide little pleasures that cost nothing but the idea. 


An appeal made to a few publishers and booksellers 
has resulted in the setting up of an embryo library in several 
camps, while a radio appeal in Bavaria at Christmas brought 
in a large quantity of clothes, shoes and toys, which made 
the children feel that they had not been forgotten. The 
clothes sent by Swedish children, toys by Norwegian and 
American children, underwear and wool by Switzerland, as 
well as the benevolent activities of Un1cEF, have opened the 
children’s eyes to other countries of the world. Recuperative 
holidays spent in private families or institutions in Switzer- 
land and Scandinavian countries have not only improved 
their health but made tangible for them the sympathy of 
friends abroad. The year spent by a group of college lads 
in the United States made a deep and lasting impression 
on them. So when they return to the dull routine of their 
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daily life, they treasure these contacts with other countries, 
customs and ideas, or it may be just common interests with 
other people. Such relations with the world outside go far 
to mitigate the adolescent’s sense of isolation and quicken 
his development, self-criticism and spirit of tolerance. 

In the last analysis, the young person’s progress depends 
on the attitude of the older generation towards him: he 
needs understanding, love, confidence and approval. We 
adults are often too exacting—we expect young people to 
be amiable, enthusiastic, resolute, and to love truth—qual- 
ities that may be we have ourselves lost in the struggle for 
existence and that we hope to find flowering in our children. 
We may justify this attitude by our responsibility and care 
for their future, and if we are disappointed we are inclined 
to be severe in our judgments. 

Should we not rather measure our demands in relation 
to the capacities of the young ? Those capacities are deter- 
mined by fate and by the mental and moral heritage we have 
handed on to them; that heritage is a reflection of ourselves 
and of our times—it is the harvest we have sown. The young 
generation is neither better nor worse than its predecessors, 
but it is different, and it is, after all is said and done, the 
coming generation. 

It is useless to sit in judgment, nor will that attitude 
absolve us from our responsibility. The young people 
have their own claims to make-on us; in particular, they 
look to us for guidance. Have we the right to condemn 
youth, to discourage it, and to open a gulf between the genera- 
tions ? Are we certain of being able to meet their demands ? 

And after all, is it not better to help than to condemn ? 
If we want to help the young refugees we must try to make 
up for what they have lost; make good the gaps of which 
they are only too conscious. We must conquer their sense 
of inferiority by giving them freely of our confidence, and that 
positive attitude, founded on optimism and the force of 
suggestion, will strengthen their determination and awaken 
the capacities that lie dormant in them. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNICEF 
Five Years of Achievement 


Recently Unicer celebrated the fifth anniversary of its found- 
ation, and the International Union for Child Welfare is particularly 
well placed to appreciate the immensely valuable work it has 
accomplished. 

It was on 11 December 1946 that the United Nations Assembly 
decided to set up an International Children’s. Emergency Fund. 
During the five years that have elapsed Unicer’s activity has 
surpassed anything that had ever been known up to that time, 
although the directors of the Fund and its friends have always 
been conscious of the fact that however generously it might spread 
its benefits, the Fund could never meet all—not even all the most 
urgent—needs. 

When the Unrra Board held its last session in August 1946, 
it recommended that a special Fund should be created to take over 
and continue the relief work Unrra had been carrying out until 
then for the children of countries which had been victims of aggression 
and where the conditions were still critical. The United Nations 
Assembly reacted to this appeal by setting up a temporary organisa- 
tion which would be financially supported by the Member Govern- 
ments, and it was resolved that the Fund’s aid would be used : 


“ 


a) for the benefit of children and adolescents of countries which 
were victims of aggression and in order to assist in their 
rehabilitation ; 


“b) for the benefit of children and adolescents of countries at 
present receiving assistance from the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration ; 

c) for child health purposes generally, giving high priority to the 
children of countries victims of aggression.” 


In December 1950 the United Nations Assembly recognised - 
that it would be premature to interrupt Unicer’s action and decided 
to prolong its mandate for another three years, that is to say until 
1953, at which time the Assembly would consider the future of the 
Fund with the object of continuing it on a permanent basis. 

It should be noted that since it was created the Fund has 
considerably altered the nature of its programme. Whereas at 
first the major portion of its resources were devoted, according to 
the terms of its mandate, to emergency relief—especially to feeding 
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the child victims of the war in Europe—the Fund has gradually 
turned to the improvement of child health in underdeveloped 
countries. 

From the outset, child welfare organisations, social workers 
and the general public hailed with enthusiasm the setting up of 
a United Nations agency capable of initiating a vast relief action 
for children—on a far greater scale than any voluntary organisation 
could ever hope to attain. 

During the five years of its existence UniceFr has spent $110 
million, provided by 58 Governments, to which must be added the 
sums raised by the Unac Appeal, viz. $10 million, the product of col- 
lections made among the general public. Supplementing these figures 
were the contributions made in kind and the services furnished by 
beneficiary countries which were required to match the UniceEF assist- 
ance on a 50/50 basis at least, and which, in fact, often exceeded the 
Unicer contribution. 

Children from more than 60 countries have benefited from 
UnicerFr help in every part of the world, first of all in Europe, but 
later also in North Africa, Latin America and Asia—from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to the Philippines. Millions of them have 
been given milk and meals, shoes and clothing. Maternal and 
child welfare centres have been provided with supplies and equip- 
ment, and mass health campaigns. have been carried out to fight 
insect-borne diseases. . Through UNicEF, in co-operation with the 
World Health Organisation, the children of many lands have been 
immunised against tuberculosis, diphtheria and whooping-cough, 
and treated for yaws. Unicer has promoted child health also by 
helping to train doctors, nurses and midwives. UNIcEF is at present 
assisting countries to build up milk-drying plants and plants: for 
producing DDT, penicillin, vaccines and serums, so that they may 
become independent of outside help. 


* 
~ * 


A press release issued by Unicer for its fifth anniversary 
conjures up the picture of a vast birthday party to celebrate the 
occasion in which children from the four corners of the earth are 
taking part. In imagination we saw standing among this crowd 
of black, fair and brown children the smiling figure of a woman— 
that of Eglantyne Jebb. For, in fact, it is to her that the world 
owes the idea of international help for children. It was she who 
after the First World War proclaimed the principle, later adopted 
implicitly by Unicer, of mankind’s responsibility toward children 
in need regardless of race, belief, nationality or the politics of their 
parents. 

In 1919, when Eglantyne Jebb founded the Save the Children 
Fund and, a few months later, the Save the Children International 
Union (known to-day as the International Union for Child Welfare), 
she appealed to the compassion of individuals and of private groups. 
Governments at that time were not yet ready to unite to help the 
children of the world—not even those of their own Allies, still 
less those of their late enemies. 

It is against this historical background that we must measure 
the importance of the decision taken by the Member States of the 
United Nations two-and-a-half years after the end of the second 
world upheaval to create the International Children’s Emergency 
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Fund, which within two or three years of its existence began to 
extend its aid also to other children besides those of the countries 
victims of aggression. In the interval of 30 years public opinion 
had become much more conscious of the responsibility of society 
as a whole towards children and of the necessity of international 
co-operation in this field. 

No one would have rejoiced more at this evolution than the 
Founder of the International Union for Child Welfare. UNicEF 
and the I.U.C.W.—which is clearly the private organisation most 
directly interested in the work of Unicer—are dedicated to the 
same purpose, but there is no overlapping as the needs are still 
enormous and the field of activity is world-wide. The efforts of the 
official agency of the United Nations and those of semi-official and 
voluntary bodies such as the I.U.C.W. are still necessary. It is 
only natural that there should be the closest co-operation both on 
the national level, where various member agencies of the Union are 
lending their assistance to UniceFr, and on the international level 
with the governing bodies of the Fund. 

The setting up of an Advisory Committee of NGOs—of which 
the I.U.C.W. has been the chairman organisation since its inception— 
marked the first step towards closer working relations between the 
official and voluntary agencies in this sphere. 

In addition, the recent appointment by the Executive Committee 
of the Union, in agreement with Unicer, of Brig. T. W. Boyce to act 
as Liaison Officer at the European Centre, balances in the most able 
way the great services rendered since 1948 by Miss Mary A. Dingman, 
the Union’s representative at New York. 

The International Union for Child Welfare reiterates here its 
heartiest congratulations -to UNicEeFr on the occasion of this anni- 
versary and on the magnificent work it has accomplished. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
Appeal for Funds 


On 2 February 1952, the U.N. General Assembly authorised 
the High Commissioner for Refugees to. issue an appeal for funds 
for emergency aid to the most needy group of refugees within his 
mandate. These refugees fall mainly into two groups—those who 
have been dependent on receiving food and shelter and hospitalis- 
ation from IRO, and the new refugees who are entering countries of 
first asylum at the rate of approximately 1,500 to 2,000 a month. 

There are at the present time in Shanghai over 2,000 refugees, 
hitherto supported by IRO, whose plight is desperate. In the 
Philippines, in Trieste, in the Near East, in Greece and Turkey, are 
further groups of refugees who will have to be helped. In addition, 
voluntary agencies in Germany and Austria who have taken over 
part of the work formerly done by IRO need some support. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH 
At its session in August 1951, the World Assembly of Youth 


which was attended by over 500 participants from all parts of the 
world (63 countries) adopted a number of interesting resolutions. 
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One of them deplored that rural youth showed so little interest 
in youth movements, and requested a special sub-committee to 
concern itself with this category of young people, particularly in 
under-developed countries. 

Another resolution recommended national committees to pro- 
mote the setting up of youth centres and to take an interest in 
housing, particularly rural housing and housing in under-developed 
countries. 

‘Other‘resolutions dealt with social security, student and refugee - 
problems, control of juvenile delinquency, labour problems, racial 
discrimination and numerous related questions. 


COMING CONGRESSES 


International Study Conference on Child Welfare 


Plans for the Study Conference that the Union is organising 
in Bombay, from 5 to 12 December 1952, jeintly with the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare (incorporating the All-India Save the 
Children Committee), are going ahead. 

The main theme of the Conference will be “Child Welfare in 
Relation to Social Services and the Raising of Standards of Living ” : 


a) The physical care of the child in the family : food, clothing, 
housing, home nursing.—What must the parents know ? ; ‘ 


b) Child development and the basic principles of education 
in the home. 


c) The role of health workers and health services in relation 
to the education of parents.—How can they be assisted in their 
work by voluntary or semi-trained personnel ? 


d) The contribution of educational services and organisations 
towards the education of parents and the improvment of child 
welfare, in particular schools: nursery, elementary, vocational ; 
community services : governmental and voluntary. 


A Special Session (arranged in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples, New York) will be devoted 
to the “ Care and Education of the Physically Handicapped Child. ” 

All those interested in child welfare problems are cordially 
invited. Registration fee: 10 rupees. 

The final programme will be sent upon application either to 
the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W., or to the Organising Committee, 
c/o the All-India Save the Children Committee, 5 Carmichael Road, 
Bombay, India. 

We would point out that it will be easy to combine attendance 
at the Bombay Conference and at the International Conference 
of Social Work, scheduled for the following week in Madras. 
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World Organisation for Early Childhood Education 


The Fourth Assembly of the above organisation will be held in 
Mexico, from 11 to 17 August 1952, under the general theme “ The 
Challenge of the Children ” (the social importance of early childhood 
education), subdivided as follows: ; 


Does pre-school education assist in the shaping of a good society ? 
The children ask: “Can you help us how to grow ? ” 


The function of the nursery school in the lives of mothers and 
fathers. 


For further information apply to the O.M.E.P., 5, rue Las 
Cases, Paris. 


Study Conference on Family Allowances 


An International Study Conference on this subject will be held 
in Brussels, from 26 to 30 May 1952, under the auspices of the Belgian 
Association of Family Allowances Funds. It will coincide with the 
30th anniversary of the institution of family allowances in Belgium. 

Four days will be devoted to reports and discussions on: the 
Belgian system of family allowances; a critical examination of the 
general principles and the technical and administrative aspects of 
family allowances ; a study of the needs of family life, and finally, 
the functioning of the social services. The closing session on the 
fifth day will summarise in a general report the discussions and 
findings of the Conference. A study tour for members of the 
Conference will take place on the following day. Various other 
items of the programme are foreseen. 

For further information apply to the: Secrétariat général des 
Journées Internationales, c/o Association des Caisses d’Allocations 
Familiales, 49, rue de Tréves, Brussels. 
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CANADA 
Proposed Canadian Conference on Children * 


In December 1951, some 50 representatives of a variety of 
professional and lay groups, national organisations and Government 
departments met together to discuss their common concerns about 
the needs of Canadian children. 

After examining what they deemed were the chief needs of 
Canadian children, the delegates declared that no progress could 
be achieved without better co-operation between the various sections 
of ra community and between professional workers and the general 
public. 

It was decided to set up a Joint Commission, supported by a 
Secretariat, which would work out a detailed plan of study and 
action, clarify the needs, spot gaps and identify promising develop- 
ments, stimulate pilot joint projects in local communities, encourage 
different groups to co-operate, and explore such media of communic- 
ation as films, radio, the press, television and other arts for the purpose 
of the fullest participation of citizens in the work of the Commission. 

A national Conference on Children will probably be held in 1955. 


NETHERLANDS 
A Few Notes on the Present Situation ? 


The Netherlands, in common with some other countries, has no 
over-all Children’s Act the implementation of which is the exclusive 
concern of a single Ministry. Child welfare matters come under the 
Ministries of Justice, Education and Fine Arts, Interior, and Social 
Affairs and Health. 

During 1950, the number of children handled totalled 83,000. 
Approximately 21,000 (54%) of these were sent to institutions, while 
the others (46%) were placed in foster homes. All the children are 
under the care of voluntary societies, foundations or institutions. 
In all other cases where special reasons have led to the intervention 
of statutory or private agencies, the children are left with their 
parents. For instance, there are about 15,000 minors living at home 
under the supervision of probation officers. Then there are the 
delicate and sick children (about 25,000) who have spent two or 
three months in a health camp. There are the children whose 
parents are temporarily unable to give them proper care, because 








1 From Concerning Children, Ottawa, Nov.-Dec. 1951. 
2 From the Report for 1950 of the National Federation of Dutch 
Child Welfare Associations. 
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of their own ill-health or for other reasons, and who have been placed 
by the Public Assistance for a shorter or longer period in institutions 
or with foster families. 

The National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare Associations 
groups primarily the associations and institutions dealing with 
difficult children and those coming from a bad environment. In 
all, 350 voluntary bodies are members of the Federation, some 
directly, others indirectly through the Federations of Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish or humanitarian societies. 

The Ministry most directly concerned in this work is the Ministry 
of Justice, with which the National Federation maintains close and 
frequent contacts, but other Ministries are also represented on the 
Board. Hence, a certain co-ordination has already been achieved, 
though it is not so complete as it might be. 

Two new Royal Decrees of 31 October 1950 (G.O. Nos. 468 and 
469) deserve special attention. Their effect is to tighten up the 
regulations so that even the associations not in receipt of State grants 
must now conform to certain standards laid down by the Government. 

The second Royal Decree introduced modifications in current 
practice. The most important provision is that explicit instruc- 
tions are now given that the treatment of each child, whether in 
an institution or boarded-out with a family, must be adapted to 
his condition or his personality. Furthermore, the institution must 
have recourse to expert advice whenever it is necessary. (Art. 132 
amends the Royal Decree of 15 June 1905.) 

Another provision aims at realising better classification. For 
instance, minors who on account of their condition or personality 
need special treatment must be placed in suitable institutions, or 
in a special unit of a larger institution (Art. 140 of the amended 
Royal Decree of 15 June 1905.) 

Some of the inquiries undertaken by the Federation and the 
National Bureau will have an important bearing on educational 
work, for example, the survey conducted by the “ Mgr. Hoogveld 
Institute ” (Institute of Psychology attached to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Nijmegen) in 10 Catholic children’s homes, the aim of 
which was to find out what types of children were being cared for 
in these establishments, so as to determine the types of institutions 
most needed. 

A similar inquiry was conducted in 15 Protestant institu- 
tions. The scientific aspect of the inquiry is directed by a professor 
of child psychology of the University of Groningen. Graduates or 
final-year students of psychology are co-operating in applying the 
appropriate. tests. 

A third inquiry, entrusted by the National Federation to the 
Institute of Preventive Medicine (closely associated with the Uni- 
versity of Leyden), is being directed by Professor J. Koekebakker. 
The aim of the study is the educational methods of institutions, or, 
oe broadly speaking, the principles on which they base their 
work. 


The results of these various investigations will provide the 
National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare Associations with the 
data on which to draw up a plan, based on scientifically controlled 
facts, with a view to bringing about a better differentiation of 
institutions. 
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The following subjects are still under study by the Federation 
and the Bureau : 


a) A method of adjusting the State grants so as to favour 
institutions conforming to certain standards, but nevertheless supple 
enough for easy adjustment in a period of economic instability. 
One solution would be a sliding scale. At present, the State makes 
a fixed allowance for each-minor, which must not exceed a certain 
sum, and is based on the declared expenses of the associations ; 


b) Building of new institutions taking into account the differ- 
ent types of children and the aims of treatment. In this field the 
Federation is co-operating with the Rotterdam Building Centre, 
which specialises in building research and is beginning to acquire 
quite an international reputation-; 

c) Ways and means of developing foster family care and 
promoting a-more extensive use of this method. 


d) Training of. institutional personnel dealing with children. 


U.S.A. 
Homemaker Service 


The Homemaker Service of Essex County, New Jersey, is 
designed for use exclusively in homes where there is long-term 
illness : heart disease, cancer, multiple sclerosis, diabetes, rheuma- 
toid arthritis, psychoneurosis, partial blindness, epilepsy, and so on. 

Services include marketing, errands, preparation and serving of 
meals to patient and family, light housecleaning, dishwashing and 
instruction to members of the family—helping them to help them- 
selves—to maintain a well organised household in spite of the pre- 
sence of prolonged illness. 

In view of the type of illness in the home and the duration of 


* the services, homemakers have to be specially well chosen and 


trained. Most of the applicants are between 50 and 64. They 
must possess good health, emotional stability and a friendly, calm 
disposition. An orientation course is held twice yearly consisting 
of special instruction and refresher work in home planning and 
marketing, preparation of special diets, performance of household 
chores speedily and efficiently. 

Homemakers are not permitted by law to render any nursing 
service. Calls for their services must be referred by the personal 
physician of the patient or a qualified health agency. Most cases 
need three to four hours, four or five times a week. Fees are paid 
in general by the patient’s family, occasionally by a social agency. 

The uses of the Service for the chronically ill, particularly in 
families with children, generally require more skill than in situ- 
ations involving confinement or surgery. The presence of another 
woman in the home may increase the frustration and sense of inade- 
quacy of a chronically ill mother. The homemaker must be careful 
not to weaken the mother’s sense of adequacy, but build up whatever 
strength she has for carrying out normal family activities. 








Maternity and Child Welfare 


BELGIUM 


Care of Premature Infants 


At Liége the Guvre Nationale de l’Enfance has instituted a 
service for the care of premature babies. During the 12 months 
or so it has been functioning this service has dealt with 250 pre- 
mature infants, only one of which has died. Such a record is all the 
more remarkable since the majority of the babies were born into 
a very poor social environment. It was out cf the question to 
entrust to these ignorant and primitive women—sometimes even . 
neglectful mothers—the costly and delicate apparatus known as 
the isolette, the modern version of the incubator. The prema- 
ture infant, on the other hand, needs the care of its own mother 
still more than the normal one, and it is important that she should 
look after it herself even though she may not be very skilled in child 
care. -The practice is for the nurse to visit the home if necessary seve- 
ral times a day at first, then daily until the baby has successfully pas- 
sed the most critical period and the mother’s training has reached the 
point where she can be trusted to carry on alone. (L’Enfant, Jan.- 
Feb. 1952). 


FINLAND 


Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres 1945-1950 ! 


The Act of 1945 requires that there must be a Maternity and 
Infant Welfare Centre in every commune. In some of the larger 
communes a number of such stations have been set up in different 
districts. In addition to the chief clinic at the Community Health 
Centre in the most densely populated part of the commune, there 
are smaller subsidiaries in the different villages. (There are 547 
communes jin Finland, 35 of which are towns or cities.) In 1945, 
367 main maternity and child welfare centres and 473 subsidiaries 
gave close on 34,000 consultations. In 1950, the comparable figures 
were : 697 main centres and 2,248 subsidiaries which gave 99,000 
consultations. 

The amendment of 1949 to the Maternity Assistance Law pro- 
vides that every expectant mother, regardless of financial status, 
is entitled to free use of equipment for the care and clothing of the 
child up to one year of age, on condition that during pregnancy 
she submits to medical inspection and advice for safeguarding the 
health of the unborn child. 


1 From Report on Child Welfare Conditions in Finland, Helsinki, 
Dec. 1951. 
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The Maternity Assistance Law has resulted in increasingly 
closer contact between the authorities and the mother and child. 
In 1948, only 57.5% of all live-born children were registered ; the 
corresponding figure for 1950 was 71%. The percentage varies 
according to whether there are relatively many centres in an area 
or whether they are few and far between. In those parts of the 
country where they are most common 80.9% of children born in 
1948 were entered in the. centres’ files. The corresponding figures 
in 1949 and 1950 were 85% and 91% respectively. 


INDIA 


A Centre for Maternal and Child Health to be Opened in Calcutta 4 


A group of medical experts attending the Fourth Session of 
WHO Regional Committee for South-East Asia met informally 
at Rangoon on 22 September 1951, to work out, a programme for 
the creation and development of a centre for maternal and child 
health in Calcutta. The Centre will be opened next year at the 
All-India Institute for Hygiene and Public Health. The Govern- 
ment of India will contribute over $1 million to the Centre, and the 
U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund (UnicEF) will make 
available $930,000. The project provides for a building to be set 
up at a cost of approximately $430,000. 

Dr. C. K. Lakshmanana, Director of the Calcutta Institute and 
chairman of the meeting, stated that the new Centre will be an 
extension and reorganisation of the maternal and child health 
section of the Institute. It will aim at providing increased facilities 
for the training of medical personnel in rural areas, and for pro- 
fessional training in the towns. A new building to house students 
is foreseen, so that the number can be increased to 60 per year. 
Students from other parts of South-East Asia besides India will be 
accepted. 

The Government of India has agreed that after running five 
years the Centre shall become a part of the Calcutta Institute. 

For the first three years the teaching staff will be international. 
A great advantage of the Centre is that students will be able to 
train and work in conditions similar to those obtaining in their own 
countries. 

Refresher courses will be available for pediatricians and trained 
nurses, a course in maternal and child health will be arranged for 
medical and nursing personnel, and facilities for holding meetings 
and demonstrations on problems concerning the health of mother 
and child will be made available. The Centre will be operated 
under the technical guidance of the World Health Organisation. 





1 From Courrier, No. 11, November 1951, p. 16. 








The Children’s Health 


FINLAND 


Mental Health of Sick Children + 


In the Fall of 1949, the Central Finnish Union for Child Welfare, 
member of the I.U.C.W., appointed a Committee to study the 
mental welfare of children confined to hospitals and sanatoria,’ 
and to make recommendations for possible improvement. The 
Committee’s recently concluded report has been published and 
distributed to all.institutions caring for sick children. Regarding 
the central objectives of occupational therapy, the Committee 
considered the following. points : 


1. adjustment of the sick child to his environment ; 


2. maintenance of environmental education and conditions 
favourable to his mental development ; 


3. provision of activities which, as advised by the physician, 
assist recovery or adjustment to the circumstances occasioned by 
the illness ; 


4. provision of opportunities which—within the limits of the 
child’s age, stage of development and illness—improve his knowledge 
and skill in a way to develop appreciation of beauty and the under- 
standing of ethical values; 


5. provision of recreation and amusement ; 


6. adjustment of the patient to community life so as to prepare 
him to contribute to the common good; 


7. maintenance of contact with the home and parents; 
8. maintenance of contact with the outside world, and 
9. provision of vocational training facilities whenever possible. 


In studying the requirements entailed by occupational therapy, 
the Committee found that about 12,500 Finnish children made 
stays of varying length in hospital annually, and that at least 13 more 
full-time trained occupational therapists were needed in hospitals 
and 10 in sanatoria, to provide the necessary facilities for all children 
who are hospitalised for more than three months. 

Concerning elementary instruction, the Committee found that 
six sanatoria employed a total of eight elementary school teachers, 
but that at least nine more teachers were necessary for seven sanatoria 
to ensure proper schooling for the child patients. The responsibility 
for organising elementary school instruction in hospitals should rest 


1 From Report on Child Welfare Conditions in Finland, Helsinki, 
December 1951. 
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with the local educational authorities ; it was not necessary to engage 
special teachers for the purpose. 

Section 7 of the report deals with the training of. occupational 
therapists, and suggests that competent kindergarten teachers would 
make very good instructors if they had a year’s training and suitable 
experience. 


Development of Children’s. Summer Holidays + 


Recommendations of the Cabinet-appointed Welfare Programme 
Committee for improving mothers’ and children’s summer recreation 
facilities include : 

1. The placement of children in private homes—known as the 
children’s summer holiday movement—should be facilitated by 
better organisation and the enlightenment of the public. Communes 
should be reimbursed one-half of reasonable maintenance expenses 
incurred in receiving poor children in private homes, while the cost 
of recruiting suitable homes should be repaid to communes, organis- 
ations, etc., from public funds, within budgetary limits. 

2. Suitable grounds and water for children’s summer holiday 
camps should be set aside from State property. If necessary, 
camping and recreational grounds should be taken over by the 
State. 


3. Appropriate steps should be taken to use elementary 
schools and other public buildings as summer camps. If a commune 
cannot afford to set up its own camp, it should have the right to 
use the facilities provided by a neighbouring commune, within 
reasonable limits. 


4. The proposed Social Fund and the State should contribute 


directly to the establishment of summer camps. Part of the yield 
from authorised slot machines should also be used for the purpose. 


5. State grants ranging from 30 to 50 per cent. of the costs 
approved by the Ministry of Social Affairs should be earmarked 
for maintaining poor children in summer colonies. 


6. More excursion leaders and athletic, swimming and play- 
ground instructors should be provided. 

7. Children travelling to and from summer holiday camps 
should be granted a 50 per cent. reduction on the railways. 

8. The return fare of poor children and their escorts to the 
summer camp should be covered jointly by the State and the 
commune concerned. 


FRANCE 
School Meals 
Children’s restaurants are replacing in: increasing numbers 
the old-fashioned school canteens. The latter were organised as 


early as 1870 for children coming from poor or large families who 


1 From Report on Child Welfare Conditions in Finland, Helsinki, 
December 1951. 
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were unlikely to get a good midday meal, or for children coming 
long distances to school. 

In recent years more critical examination of the meals served 
revealed that they were lacking in animal proteins and vitamins, 
especially ascorbic acid, through the absence of fresh and raw 
vegetables and fruits, and that they contained insufficient calcium. 

An experiment was started at. Montgeron, on the outskirts of 
Paris, and has since been copied in many other places. Three 
types of meals are served, for three age groups; great care is taken 
to ensure a balanced diet and to provide variety in the menus. 
Furniture and crockery are attractive; the tables seat six children 
each with individual stools, and table napkins are provided. There 
has been a noticeable improvement in the children’s health and the 
new schemes have had a beneficial effect on their general attitude 
to school dinners. (Times Educational Supplement, 1 February 
1952.) 


GREAT-BRITAIN 
The Health of Children in 1949 


For the first time, the year 1949 showed fewer than one hundred 
deaths from diphtheria in England and Wales, actually 84, which 
means less than one-thirtieth of the average annual number in the 
five years preceding the beginning of the immunisation campaign. 
This is just one of the cheering facts which are revealed to the reader 
of the Report? presented by the Minister of Health to Parliament, 
August 1951. Other achievements concerning children are the 
further decrease of the infant mortality rate (i.e. death of children 
under one year of age per 1,000 live births), which reached in 1949 
yet another low record, i.e. 32, whereas the lowest figure before 
the Second World War was recorded in 1939 as 51. The infant 
mortality rate has been steadily going down for the last four years 
(1946 : 43, 1947: 41, 1948: 34). Altogether the death rates for child- 
ren of every age group compare very favourably with the figures 
for 1939 which had the lowest mortality of any year before the Second 
World War : at ages 5 - 10 the rate for girls in 1949 was only one-third 
of that in 1938 and for boys two-fifths: and at ages under 5 and 
between 10-15 the reduction was about one-half. 

The illuminating chapter on nutrition refers to various surveys 
by which the food consumption of children was studied. One study 
covered 500 boys, aged 6 - 14 years, living in towns in England 
and Wales, belonging to families with younger children and with 
incomes of £5 or less weekly. The findings indicated that the diets 
of the children studied were adequate in 1949. Another nutrition 
survey was carried out by examining 3,181 schoolchildren clinically. 
Of these 93.8 per cent were found to be of “good ”, 5.5 per cent 
of “fair” and 0.7 per cent of “bad” nutritional state. Most of 
the children graded as of bad nutritional state came from “ problem 
families ”, and the report adds : “ It is clearly important to find out 


1 Report of the Minisiry of Health for the year ended 31 March 
1950. Part If: On the State of the Public Health. Being the 
Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer for the year 1949. Lon- 
don, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1951, Cmd. 8343, 194 pp. 6s. 
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whether, to what extent, and in what way these families warrant 
this designation ”. It seems at least equally important to find ways 
by which to protect children of such families against malnutrition, 

Without yielding to the temptation to summarise here the bulk 
of the statistics which illustrate clearly the health conditions in post- 
war England, we may quote one more figure: the number of fatal 
domestic accidents fluctuates between 5,000 and 6,000 every year, 
of which about 20 per cent are among children under five. This 
fact certainly needs attention and calls for more effective measures, 
among which the education of parents and children should prove 
particularly useful. 


PERU 
Prevention and Control of Tuberculosis 


About two years ago the Peruvian Save the Children Committee, 
disturbed by the high incidence of tuberculosis in the country, 
initiated a campaign in co-operation with the Tuberculosis Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Health. 

As it was impossible to cover all the children the Committee 
decided to concentrate on those in their first school year. 

The Committee’s medical team is visiting each school in turn: 
children showing a negative reaction are vaccinated, those showing 
a positive one are screened with a view to determining whether 
there is active tuberculosis, 

In the first eight months (May to December 1950) 13,724 children 
in 110 schools in Lima, Callao and Balnearios were tested. Of these 
children 


5,048 i.e. 36.8% showed a negative reaction and were vaccin- 
ated, 


8,275 i.e. 60.3% showed a positive reaction but were apparently 
in good health, 


401 ie. 2.9% were cases of suspected active tuberculosis. 


Unfortunately, 2,450 children, that is tosay 17.8% of this 
age group, could not be tested owing to their irregular attendance 
at school. 

During the year 1951 (April to December) 22,483 children were 
tested :. 

7,832 showed a negative reaction 
7,682 were vaccinated, 
14,460 showed a positive reaction, and 
215 were cases of suspected active tuberculosis. 


In addition, 
19,621 were screened, and 
4,730 of those who had been vaccinated were re-tested. 


Two further experiments may be mentioned—one which was 
‘ carried out in June 1951. at the Infant Welfare Clinic “.Termas 
Valle ” at Lima, and the other at the preventorium at Ancon. 
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At the Infant Welfare Clinic 


298 infants were tested with 1:1,000 tuberculin, with the 
following results : 


151 showed a positive and 147 a negative reaction. 


The 147 negatives were then given a test. with 1 : 10 tuberculin ; 
73 showed a positive and 74 a negative result. The latter were 
all vaccinated; they represent a little over 25% of the children 
examined. 


At the preventorium at Ancon, 


Girls Boys 

210 children were tested, i.e. 

115 95 
PISO CLOG MOGs: write 5F5<sntaharue Siar Jehaes os a 2 
BRNO MOORE (8 soc ote hee ws dbus ls Fes hese 115 93 

The tuberculin test with 1 : 1,000 showed 
PORVOO OR Urs. eee PER Se a 56 46 
EN CIPOURVO Lifts Weal J 371, bit tac Mant ce yt OWe GU Nae, Soe 59 46 
KORO 00 1 a a a A a oe a ey Se — 3 

Tuberculin test with 1 : 10 showed 

INO. OL -Dusaron 2DOStOG soi. i is aes Cw ke 56 46 
PEND Stee ie, ig eS hse Sco ws i ae, tad wees a ey8 10 3 
1 POT ER ES eg aa a ce ra A a 46 43 
StH MROCIIALOG See eke a ae See A 46 43 

Tuberculin re-tests (1 : 1,000) 

INO/ Ort MGNON “UGStOG 4052 oe Se RSS, 99 46 43 
tive sc ag Sa eS 5 re BAL a SG ae ade Maser PY cee) De MS 43 35 
PROMAUOIVON Serie rae eS: eae, eee ess) im 3 1 
Withdrawn before the re-test ....... = 7 


The high proportion of school children already infected led the 
Peruvian Committee to urge the Ministry of Health to increase the 
number of preventoria and to found a sanatorium for children 
suffering from bone tuberculosis. The Government has given a 
favourable reply in principle, and has already increased the number 
of beds in the children’s sanatorium of Collique to 200. It is also 
proposed to improve and extend the preventorium of Nana. 

Madame Mercédés Dibos de Camino, of the Peruvian Save the 
Children Committee, has been particularly interested in this vaccin- 
ation campaign and is anxious to see it extended to other cities. 
At first people were indifferent or even hostile to the campaign. 
The public at large was ignorant of the high incidence of tuberculosis 
in the country, while parents and even some headmasters feared 
that the tests would be harmful to the children. However, radio 
broadcasts, articles in the press and above all the results obtained 
have shown the public that an energetic attack on the TB front is - 
urgently necessary, and at the same time have allayed their fears. 
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Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling. Evolving Concepts 
Through Practice. Edited by M. Robert GomBere and Frances 
T. Levinson. Family Service Association of America, New 
York, 1951, 243 pp. $3.75. 


This is a collection of papers presented to a variety of meetings 
and conferences by staff members of the Jewish Family Service 
of New York. 

Their value, especially for the non-American reader, is very 
unequal. Some will be really helpful in throwing light on certain 
principles and practices of casework, much more familiar to the 
American social worker than to those of other countries, while others 
will seem rather abstruse and without relation to their own expe- 
riences. 


Child Care in Israel. A Guide to the Social Services for Children 
and Youth. Supplement 1950-51. Edited by Dr. C. Franx- 
ENSTEIN. Published by the Henrietta Szold Foundation, 
Jerusalem, 1952, 68 pp. 


This booklet supplements the Guide to Child Care in Israel, 
published in 1950+, by describing the changes and developments 
which have taken place, since the beginning of 1950, in the compos- 
ition of the child population and in education, welfare, health and 
supplementary youth services. 


Delinquency and Human Nature. By D.H.Stott,M.A. Published 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline, Fife, 1950, 
460 pp. ; 


This remarkable and stimulating book should be widely read. 
It gives food for thought to those who, professionally, have contacts 
with and responsibility for young delinquents and to those who 
have not and who, for this very reason, are apt to misunderstand 
the causes of delinquency. Mr. Stott has studied the causes of delin- 
quent behaviour by examining a sample group of 102 boys, aged 
from 15-18 years, committed to an approved school in England. 
For the purposes of this research he lived at the school so that he 
could freely observe the boys and establish personal contacts with 
them through individual interviews and group discussions. He 
also interviewed the parents. 

Mr. Stott interprets the offences committeed by the young 
law-breaker as symptoms of a “ breakdown ”, by which he means 
neither more or less than what is ordinarily implied in a “ nervous ” 


t 1.C.W.R., Vol. FV, 1950," p. 233. 
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breakdown. He shows in a number of case histories how he has 
found out the motive or motives behind the offence and the emotional 
situation accounting for these motives. He offers his general theory 
of the psychological needs of human beings and practical advice 
for the “treatment ” of the young offender. The treatment or, 
as he also puts it, the work of rehabilitation devolves, in Mr. Stott’s 
opinion, above all, on the staff of the approved school who in their 
daily work are supplying (or failing to supply) the needed human 
contacts. 


The Four Million. Report of the New York State Citizens’ Committee 
of One Hundred for Children and Youth. N.Y. 1951, 225 pp. 


Although services to children in N.Y. State have already reached 
a high level, Governor Dewey in March 1950 set up a Citizen’s 
Committee to see how they could be improved, in the light of the 
scientific knowledge of child care available. The sole purpose of 
this very comprehensive Report, as emphasised by the Committee, 
was to produce action, by interesting the citizens and parents in their 
“number one task ”, namely, to rear their children so that they 
would develop stable personalities and work out their own welfare. 


Der Grossstadtjugendliche und das Problem seiner Straffalligkeit. 
Eine sozialpsychologische Studie. By Dr. Hans Martin. Duncker 
& Humblot, Berlin, 1951, 204 pp. DM 9.70. 


This book contains the findings of a study on 225 young boys 
and girls, aged 15-18 plus, living in Berlin. The first objective of 
interviewing, observing and testing three selected groups—delin- 
quents, pre-delinquents and ordinary pupils of secondary schools 
and technical colleges—was the desire to know more about the 
psychological and moral make-up of the young citizens of a big 
town in post-war Germany. The second objective was to reach 
practical conclusions which should guide education at home, at school 
and in youth organisations. The juvenile delinquents are given 
special attention. The author recommends that each of them 
should undergo a thorough and prolonged observation and that this 
observation should become the basis for establishing an individual 
plan for the education of each juvenile delinquent. 


Kindesbeobachtung als Aufgabe. Verdéffentlichungen des Institutes 
fur Kindesbeobachtung der Paidagogischen Akademie Paderborn. 
Heft 1. Verlag Bonifacius-Druckerei, Paderborn, 1951, 128 pp. 
DM. 2.85. 


Under the heading of “ Observation of Children—Our Task ”, 
Mr. Theophil Tuun points out the need for better training of teachers 
in the art of observing the children under their care. Teachers 
too often look upon a child only as a “ pupil ”, neglecting the other 
aspects of his personality. The Observation Centre attached to the 
Paderborn Teachers Training College, aims at giving the future 
teacher a chance of learning how to observe the child as an entity : 
at play, at home, as a member of a group, etc. This promising 
first publication presents the methods and first results of the team- 
work carried out at the Centre. It is written by a team of observers 
and stresses how essential it is to bring the teacher into closer contact 
with the psychologist, the doctor and the social worker. 
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Cruelty to Children. With Proposals for Remedial Measures. By 
Eustace CuHeEsser. Gollancz, London, 1951, 148 pp. 10s 6d. 


Dr. Eustace Chesser discusses the causes of neglect or cruelty 
to which countless children, living amidst so-called highly civilised 
societies, are exposed. His analysis of 600 cases coming before the 
magistrates and other courts in the years 1932-33 and 1944-47 has 
led him to assume that it is the unwanted children who are most 
often the victims (37.8%). Among the precipitating factors which 
he enumerates are some for which there are no easy remedies, for 
instance, the parents’ low grade mentality (35.6%) or pathological 
cruelty (18.6%). Yet there are others Patch can and should be 
fought, such as ignorance of the parents or exhaustion of the mothers. 
Even readers who may not accept Dr. Chesser’s theories on human 
nature or his method of investigating and classifying the causes of 
cruelty are yet likely to agree with his plea “ for short, sharp punish- 
ment, to bring home the “fact. that society disapproves the offence ; 
and for long, “adequate treatment, to prevent its repetition by the 
offender and the generation following him. 


Das uneheliche Kind. Sein Recht zu allen Zeiten und bei allen Vélkern. 
By Dr. Hubert Lenz. Publisher: Dr. H. Lenz, Cologne, 
1951, 116 pp. 


This book covers both more and less than the reader expects 
to find under this title: more, for in addition to legal provisions, it 
also contains statistics and chapters on the attitude of society and 
of the Catholic Church towards the illegitimate child ; less, because 
though the author promises a treatise on the illegitimate child’s 
rights throughout the ages and in all countries, the book deals 
essentially with the opinions and legal provisions referring to the 
illegitimate child in Germany. 


Infant Care. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 8, 1951. Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., 118 pp., 20 cents. 


This Children’s Bureau booklet has appeared in successive 
editions since 1914 and has been the most popular publication issued 
by the U.S. Government. Over 28 million copies have been distri- 
buted in the United States. 

This new edition contains some changes in advice on the physical 
care of infants due to new knowledge in this field. Particularly 
striking is the great stress laid on the importance of the child’s 
relation to his parents and others in the family. 


The Retarded Child. A Guide’ for Parents and Teachers. By 
Herta Loz—wy. Staples Press, London, 1949 ; enlarged edition 
1951. 160 pp. 3s 6d. 


In this book Miss Loewy presents the fruits of her long experience 
with backward children. She writes—or rather speaks in, a very 
natural and vivid voice—about her method of helping the child 
with a mental defect to overcome his handicap. It is above all the 
parents, teachers and social workers who will benefit from the author’s 
advice and her numerous concrete examples. But she also turns 
to the people responsible for policy : she appeals for delayed classific- . 
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ation of the “old” children and demands that the child that is 
neither normal nor mentally defective be educated in appropriate 
small special schools. 


Special Education. Children with Cerebral Palsy. A Place Reserved 
for Them in Nebraska Schools. Nebraska Department of 
Public Instruction, 1951. 185 pp. 


This book was prepared by a Special Education Workshop of 
the University of Nebraska, in 1950, but it contains much that 
would be useful to all those interested in the care and education 
of the cerebral palsied child. 


Education of Visually Handicapped Children. By Romaine MAckKIE. 
Federal Security Agency Publications. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1951. 46 pp. 


This Bulletin presents a general survey of teaching facilities 
for blind or partially seeing children, and stresses the need for better 
provisions for the latter. 


Geschichte des deutschen Jugendbuches. By Irene DyHRENFURTH- 
GRAEBSCH. With 19 illustrations in the text and 27 tables. 
Verlag Eberhard Stichnote, Hamburg, 1951. 324 pp. 


This history of German and Swiss-German literature for children 
goes back to its medieval beginnings. The author studies the 
publications for children against the background of the general 
trends of thought and the educational aims of each period. She 
surveys and illustrates the reading matter for children from the 
first ABC booklets of the sixteenth century to the rich choice of 
books available in our time for young readers. An attractive and 
valuable publication. 


The Refugee in the Post-War Period. Preliminary Report of a 
Survey of the Refugee Problem, U.N. Publication, Geneva, 
1951, 395 pp. 


To assist Governments to see the extent of the problem remain- 
ing after the closing of IRO, the High Commissioner for Refugees 
upon taking over his functions decided to assemble all the data 
relating to refugees within his mandate. The Report, of which the 
present volume is the first stage, opens with a chapter on the concept 
of “refugee ” in national and international law, which is followed 
by others on the various ethnic groups, a survey of the problem and 
the international protection bodies that have been called into being 
to deal with it, and a detailed review of the refugee situation in 
various countries in Europe and the Near East. 


Europa und die deutschen Flichtlinge. Published by the Institut 
zur Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, Frankfurt a/M, 
1952, 141 pp. DM 9.50. 


Five essays on the economic, sociological and psychological 
aspects of the refugee prabhem in Germany, with bibliographical 
notes and 9 maps. 








